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BELIEF AND THE CRITERION OF TRUTH 


N a previous article in this JourNau, I attempted to justify a 
familiar definition of truth—that of correspondence between 
idea and reality. The chief practical interest which we have in the 
truth problem, however, has to do with a further matter—the ques- 
tion of the standards which enable us to separate truth from error. 
It is no objection to a definition that it does not do this. All 
that it professes to do is to tell us what we mean by calling a thing 
true, a meaning which is present whether we are right about our 
belief, or mistaken. In order now to get to the more practical 
matter of a standard of truth, I should like to retrace my steps and 
approach the problem from a somewhat different angle. And I should 
be glad to start off with a preliminary statement so simple and self- 
evident that it could be accepted by everybody. But since this is 
hardly to be expected in philosophy, I shall do the next best thing; 
I shall take what is to me the simplest and most self-evident proposi- 
tion I can hit upon. The preliminary definition is this: Truth for 
me is that which I can not help believing. To make clear what I 
understand by this will perhaps take a little explaining. 

I say that I do not see how any one can refuse to accept this 
proposition so far as it goes. Certainly that which I do not believe 
I can not in any intelligible sense call true; this would be to empty 
words of all accepted meaning. And everything that I really do 
believe must come under the head of what I call the true. The main 
question would seem to be about the words ‘‘can not help believing.”’ 
This limits the field somewhat, as indeed it is intended to do; for we 
are engaged on a philosophical inquiry, and what we are after is 
not anything that may seem true, but what approves itself as true 
to the persistent inquirer. If we simply believed things, the prob- 
lem of truth would not yet exist. It is because we discover that a 
number of things we have believed do not retain our belief, but turn 
out false or doubtful, that we set out to hunt for some standard 
truth, which is really true. My statement in the first place is 
intended to presuppose this situation, and to identify real as dis- 
tinct from mere temporary and apparent truth, with what we per- 
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sist in believing after doubt and inquiry, that which we find ourselves 
unable to get away from no matter what the skeptical temptations. 
If the objection is made, therefore, that many things are held to be 
true the belief in which might very well be shaken, I reply that so 
long as we do not examine our beliefs critically this is the case; but 
I am considering the situation where we do examine our beliefs 
critically. Suppose, then, I find myself genuinely able to doubt a 
pretended truth—not simply to think of myself in imagination as 
doubting it; can the thing still belong to the category of the true? 
Evidently not; it belongs to the doubtfully true, or that about which 
I am in doubt whether it is true. It might be said that I can still 
determine that it shall be held true by me by an act of will. But 
this means, either that the doubt still persists in my mind, in which 
ease I do not believe it true, but merely want it to be true, or act as 
if I believed it true; or else by my act of will I succeed in forgetting 
the doubt, excluding it from my mind. Then real belief indeed 
returns, but only because I have excluded myself from the field 
which we are setting out to examine, and have gone back voluntarily 
to a naive and pre-philosophic state. 

With this preamble, I may go on to point out certain implica- 
tions in the statement, and thereby begin to make it more specific. 
In the first place, it implies that belief is a more fundamental con- 
cept than truth. We have, in other words, to start with the psy- 
chological existence of a certain peculiar attitude of mind, not with 
a reasoned definition or an objective fact. We have the belief before 
the question of truth arises at all, and we have to go back to the 
fact of belief to determine whether any truth is left at the end of 
the inquiry. If it is not—supposing such an outcome to be humanly 
possible—then we are skeptics, and truth for us does not exist. If, 
on the contrary, we still find ourselves believing, it is not that we 
have discovered standards of truth which independently produce the 
belief, but rather that the beliefs left in the field are what we have 
to examine in order to discover in them the marks which we then 
erect into a standard. And even if we do not succeed in analyzing 
them sufficiently to elicit the standard, we should still hold that the 
beliefs represent truth. 

This leads to a second point. When I say that truth is what we 
can not help believing, I do not mean simply what it is logically 
impossible not to believe, or what can not be believed without self- 
contradiction, but what it is naturally, or physically, or morally, or 
practically, impossible not to believe. It is what as a matter of fact 
we actually do believe, irrespective of what the reason may turn out 
to be, or even whether any satisfactory reason can be found. We 
should be in a hard ease indeed if mankind before believing in truth 
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had to wait for the philosophers to define its nature and conditions. 
And what particularly I wish to repudiate, in a preliminary defini- 
tion, is, as was indicated above, the assumption that we have no such 
thing as truth, or knowledge, until we get what can meet the test of 
logical certainty. This has actually been the assumption quite gen- 
erally in philosophy, and it has had unhappy consequences. By 
setting up a goal extremely difficult, at any rate, to attain, if not 
actually impossible, it has tended to widen the gap between theo- 
retical and practical truth, and has left a general impression in 
philosophy of skepticism, quite out of relation to the concrete history 
of the growth of human knowledge. When we find mankind as- 
sured of the possession of a great deal of knowledge which the phi- 
losopher asserts is not knowledge at all, it would seem more modest, 
as well as more fruitful, if philosophy were to modify its definition 
in the direction of common usage, instead of setting up an a@ priori 
definition of its own, and then condemning actual human knowledge 
because it does not measure up to this. My own point is that the 
feeling of certainty, of settledness and assuredness, when this is not 
dogmatic, but is ready to lay itself open to all the evidence at hand, 
ought to be taken in the first instance as the sign that we are in 
possession of truth. If we actually have this, and continue, after 
open-minded criticism, to have it, where the logical test can not be 


applied, that means that we have no right at the start to identify the 


logical test with knowledge, and to demand that it must be met 
before we as philosophers are satisfied. If as human beings we are 
satisfied without this, then philosophy must accept the fact as part 
of its data. And that men are thus capable of being satisfied is 
shown by the standing fact, frequently a matter of perplexity to the 
philosopher, that the belief in an outer world, or in the independent 
existence of our fellows, or in the obligatoriness of the moral law, 
survives with hardly an effort the most overwhelming critical assaults. 

Another explanation is perhaps needed in connection with the 
words ‘‘for me.’’ <A certain difficulty, it may be admitted, lies here, 
which can hardly be disposed of briefly. But if we are willing to 
stick for the time being to words as they are commonly understood, 
it is not difficult to make all the distinctions immediately relevant. 
The most direct source of confusion is that between ‘‘truth for me,’’ 
and actual or objective truth. That this may stand for a genuine 
distinction I should be myself the first to claim. Purely on the 
ground of experience, it is obvious that I may at least have at one 
time a conviction of truth which afterwards I may lose. But our 
common interpretation goes further than this; it makes a difference 
not only between the feeling of truth now and later, but between the 
feeling or persuasion of truth and the real truth now. It holds that 
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whatever my belief in the matter, a thing is really true or not true 
all the time; that there is an objective truth of fact, to which the 
personal belief may or may not correspond. Im saying, then, that 
truth for me is what I can not help believing, I do not mean to imply 
that truth in the so-called objective sense is limited by my psycho- 
logical beliefs. On the contrary, in every belief there is present the 
assumption of a validity which does not depend on the belief itself, 
but on objective conditions. All that I mean is that, whether the 
belief is justified, or is a mistaken one, every truth that we actually 
have up must first be believed to be true by some man in particular; 
and therefore, for human purposes, it is impossible to separate what 
is really true from what is believed to be really true, and get at the 
former apart from the belief. The fact may be one way or the 
other, or it may be something quite different from what has ever 
entered into the mind of man; but it becomes a matter of human 
inquiry and human dispute only as it is the object of a belief. 
Reality, as it presents a definite content that we can talk about, is 
subject to all the vicissitudes of human thought about reality. 
‘‘Truth for me’’ means, therefore, not that reality is necessarily 
what it is believed by particular human beings to be, but that man 
ean get to a knowledge of reality, not by being it, but only through 
belief about it; and while belief always supposes that it has got at 
the actual facts, we know that this supposition is not always correct. 
From such a possibility of mistake we, as human beings, can not get 
away. No man, not even the absolutist philosopher, is able to get 
round the fact that any statements which he makes are after all his 
beliefs about things; they enter the field of discussion as reality 
interpreted by him, a private individual. Truth, in other words, is 
a term that belongs primarily to the realm of human thought about 
reality, and had better be confined to this. If, then, we intend to 
mean what I just called, somewhat loosely, objective truth, it would 
be better to use rather the term objective reality, or fact. Objective 
truth in this terminology would only mean statements that are 
really true; the word ‘‘objective’’ is therefore superfluous, since all 
truth supposes itself really true,—contains, that is, a reference to 
reality which it assumes that it is adequately describing. That it is 
sometimes mistaken, is due simply to the fact that it is man who 
talks about truth; and man is not infallible. 

The problem of the criterion of truth is, accordingly, this: What, 
on reflection, justifies us in continuing to hold to our confidence in 
the things we believe to be true? And the problem divides itself 
into two parts: First, what are the original sources of belief? and, 
second, what is the test which we apply to strengthen our confidence, 
or justify it rationally, when for any reason it shows signs of failing? 
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The first question I shall attempt to answer here only very briefly. 
There are two forms of primitive, or intuitive, belief—belief, that is, 
that rests on its own bottom, and does not depend upon security 
borrowed from other beliefs. There is on the one hand intuitive 
certainty in the stricter sense, where confidence depends on the im- 
mediate seeing that a thing is self-evidently so. But this, I should 
hold—I have not the time to justify the thesis here—applies only to 
the immediate perception of the existence, or the meaning, of our 
own mental content. This it is apparently which gives the type of 
certainty, and, perhaps more or less unconsciously, affects the phi- 
losophic demand for an infallible standard; but the range of its ap- 
plication is so limited that it can almost be disregarded in significant 
problems. The second is represented by such things as these: the 
confidence that my geometrical intuitions apply to a real spatial 
world, or that my logical demands are accepted by reality, or that 
events actually were as I remember them, or that my sensations give 
me information about actual things and forces. None of these is 
capable of the same kind of certainty ; and our belief must therefore 
come from some other source. 

The source is, I judge, reducible in every case to the implicit 
faith we have in our own nature and instincts. There are tendencies 
in various directions which are just what we mean by ourselves, and 
from whose influence, therefore, we can not normally get away; and 
belief is just the conscious side of that persistent active direction 
of attention which no obstacles can effectively shunt off. And there 
are three forms which human nature takes in its work of influencing 
primitive belief; it is to be remembered that I am considering for the 
moment only the starting points of belief, which must be presup- 
posed before confidence can either be strengthened or weakened by 
the subsequent application of criteria. There is confidence due to 
our intellectual nature, our practical needs, and our emotional pref- 
erences. That these represent actual occasions of belief—I am not 
at present arguing that any of them are justified—it appears to me 
is sufficiently established by pointing to familiar facts. The most 
fundamental source of belief is trust in our intellectual constitution. 
That there is such a constitution—ways of the mind’s working that 
are a gift of nature—I take it that any reading of evolution must 
show. To think at all we have to accept our human ways of think- 
ing; and that men do accept them, and place confidence in their own 
intellectual make-up, is a plain matter of fact. It seems to be so, 
however, that this is a general ground for believing at all, rather 
than a source for beliefs in particular. It represents a condition 
back of any and every belief if it is to be held valid, and so may 
furnish a reason for rejection; but it does not of itself constitute a 
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positive ground of justification for any alternative in particular. 
It says only, for example, that it is impossible to assert and deny at 
one and the same time; it does not say which of two contradictories 
should be accepted, or tell us anything about the actual compatibility 
or incompatibility of things. 

The second aspect of man’s nature, his practical needs, also, I 
take it, is self-evidently a source of belief. Man can satisfy the 
needs of his organism only by taking for granted, and utilizing, the 
physical world in which he lives; and that the strong practical as- 
surance he has of the existence of this environing world is connected 
with his absolute need of accepting it if he is to continue alive, seems 
pretty plain. There has not been so general a philosophic justifica- 
tion of this belief. It is not difficult to throw doubt upon it if we 
elect to keep to purely intellectual considerations. So while almost 
all philosophers agree to trust man’s intellectual nature, very many 
have hesitated to trust his practical nature; and the practical source 
of the common man’s belief in an external world has been thrown 
out of court. But the fact remains that such arguments have en- 
tirely failed to eradicate the belief, either in the non-philosophic 
mind, or, it is likely, in his better moments, in the philosopher him- 
self. Accordingly, as a real and persistent belief it has to be taken 
account of in our search for truth; and the fact that abstractly it 
reveals the same basis as in the former case—confidence, that is, in 
the root demands of human nature—ought, it might seem, to be a 
little in its favor. 

The third source in human nature, emotional demands, has a still 
poorer standing in the philosophic world; and here the philosopher 
gets some support also from the more cautious layman, who sees that 
beliefs due to emotion or desire are peculiarly liable to go astray. 
At present, however, I am simply pointing to the fact that desire 
and feeling do notoriously tend to carry belief in their train; and 
their influence is so far-reaching and insidious that even the phi- 
losopher on his guard against it does not escape. The very effort 
to escape has its dangers; a man will almost invariably be found 
leaning a little backward through his desire not to be influenced by 
desire. And if we really can not escape the influence without super- 
human powers, it might seem the more sensible course to include this, 
too, in our theory of belief, and so of truth, since, again, if human 
nature is the source of belief, any ineradicable element of human 
nature may be expected to play a part. 

So far no answer has been attempted to the question, How, when 
belief wavers, are we to go to work to give it a reflective or rational 
justification? It is highly important to remember again that belief 
must already exist before this question can be asked, and so that 
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there must be a first and ultimate source of truth which is pre- 
rational. But equally it is clear that mere immediate or instinctive 
belief is not enough for human beings. Such belief needs to be 
emphasized in its proper place, in view of the strong metaphysical 
temptation to overlook it, and to reduce everything to logic. But 
for our ordinary purposes it can be taken for granted; the main 
interest lies in the further question, How can beliefs be justified to 
reason, SO as to separate out the sheep from the goats? 

The answer I should give to this is the familiar one of coherence. 
Coherence I should reject as a sufficient definition of truth, or a suffi- 
cient reason for belief. But with belief presupposed, it does seem to 
me the only test by which we can justify belief to the intellect, out- 
side the very insignificant field of intuitive certainty as before de- 
fined. This does not necessarily mean that we ought to abandon all 
beliefs that we can not so justify; nature may be too strong for us. 
But nevertheless we do find on the whole that rational belief is the 
better and more satisfying sort; and so long as we play the game of 
reason, and profess to have passed beyond the first naive and non- 
reflective stage of experience, the meaning to justification is inclu- 
sion within a coherent system. 

The ground for this does not, however, lie in the fact of logical 
necessity taken by itself. The essence of the coherence criterion is 
not certainty of logical deduction, but consistency of fact or experi- 
ence. Mere logic never by any possibility can add more certainty to 
the conclusion than existed in the premises. Its ideal is, therefore, 
to carry back proof to more and more general premises, until at last 
it finds something certain in its own right on which it can rest, and 
from which then a derivative certainty passes to the consequences. 
The ideal of system, on the contrary, implies that certainty grows 
continually as new facts are added. Accordingly, the simple elements 
most fundamental in our system are not self-evident truths, which 
refer only to mental content, but, rather, those intuitions, or imme- 
diate beliefs, which are expressions of faith, since these alone lead us 
to reality in the large sense. But these, although they are objects 
of natural belief, are not yet rationalized or intellectually justified 
belief; when we are led to reflect upon them—which means that 
their mere instinctive operation is no longer sufficient—they are seen 
to need a further support through reason—as self-evident truths do 
not. The conclusions, that is, have to be more certain than the 
premises. And the possibility of this depends, again, not on logical 
deduction from the self-evident, but on a coincidence of evidence. 
In other words, when we see that two independent beliefs corroborate 
one another, the confidence we have in both is increased; and this is 
what we mean by their intellectual justification. For this to hap- 
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pen, logical processes are required, because to reinforce one another 
the two must come in contact in a connected system. But the 
essence of the validation lies not in the passing on of an equal 
measure of certainty due to the process of inference, but to the 
increase of certainty due to the confluence of evidence. 

This applies to what I have called the laws of the mind in the 
very general sense that, by working along the lines which they set, 
we find that we do succeed within limits in ordering the universe of 
experience. The probability that a special type of mind is fitted to 
reality, which to an outside observer must seem in the abstract 
highly dubious, is to us, as insiders, almost a certainty, since we come 
to the question already with an immense amount of evidence at hand 
in the shape of successful experience. The material of experience, 
which, in some interpretation, comes to us palpably from independ- 
ent sources, nevertheless allows itself to be organized; our minds 
approve themselves by turning out to be perfectly good tools for 
helping us to make our way in the world. This never gives theo- 
retical certainty ; it is possible that we may just happen to have got 
along so far without disaster. But we have enough for practical 
certainty ; and the ground for this, once more, is to be found in the 
combination of a naive tendency to accept what our nature impels us 
to accept, with the logical justification which this gets in propor- 
tion as experience proves amenable to our intellectual interpretation. 

The justification of our practical persuasion is represented in the 
experimental methods of science. The greater the number of facts, 
obtained independently through the senses, which fit into the more 
or less hypothetical schemes of the various sciences, the stronger the 
confidence in, and sense of logical justification for, these schemes. 
The outcome of experiment is not simply to prove that the investi- 
gator was right in expecting some particular result to turn up, 
though this is all it proves with certainty. His meaning was not 
that this particular future event would happen, but that the fact of 
its happening verifies a certain constitution of reality held to be 
responsible for it. Here also, to have its logical value, there must be 
a belief presupposed which is to receive verification; otherwise the 
new fact simply happens. Fulfilled expectation would have no 
logical force unless there were a presumption of law prior to the 
mere facts of experience in detail. This presumption is given in the 
law of causation as a practical postulate, or an intellectual principle 
having its basis in the necessities of our practical nature. The world 
being what it is, unless an organism had, ahead of actual experience, 
a tendency to look for repetitions of experience, and to act as if uni- 
formity existed, it would stand little chance of surviving. The law 
of causation seems to be the translation into terms of the intellect 
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of this habit of expecting the familiar. But while as a postulate, 
or implicit belief, it precedes experience, as a justified belief it gets 
its standing from the fact that nature is on the whole inclined to 
bear it out. 

The most controversial side of the situation is in connection with 
the postulates of emotion or desire. That these do actually influence 
our belief is plain. That they are as genuine a part of human 
nature as the elements which have already been accepted as legiti- 
mately swaying belief is, most people would grant, also true. Why 
then should there be so much hesitation in allowing them equally a 
theoretical right in the matter? 

The reasons are apparently of two sorts. First is the familiar 
empirical fact—a part of the system of our world of facts, therefore 
—that beliefs influenced by feeling or strong desire have, where it is 
possible to verify them, so often been proved to be in the wrong; and, 
second, there is the tendency which emotion shows to attach itself to 
matters where proof and disproof are alike impossible or very diff- 
cult, and so to evade the tests that elsewhere have been found useful 
in keeping belief within safe bounds. Both these facts have to be 
recognized, but they ought not to count for more than they are 
worth. 

The first objection implies that the case against feeling is not a 
priori, but empirical. There is nothing in it to make us reject out- 
right the claim of any tendency to belief which is grounded in 
human nature, but only beliefs in whose case there are, and in so 
far as there are, positive grounds for doubt. If we are to begin 
doubting wherever there is a logical chance for doubt, without re- 
gard to reasons for doubt in particular, we are certainly on the way 
to a complete skepticism. We have to ask, then, why it is that 
emotional beliefs are so provocative of doubt; what is the positive 
ease against them? And to this the answer seems pretty clear. 
Emotion is apt to be misleading, not because the thing we believe in 
is something we want, but because wanting it is apt to affect our 
mental processes and prevent us from looking at the facts just as 
they are. If emotion did not blind us and keep us from straight 
thinking, if it did not lead us to overlook and close our minds to 
uncongenial evidence, I see no special reason why the fact that the 
object of belief is something we desire should constitute the least 
drawback. On the whole, in view of a number of considerations, 
the presumption that the universe has some favorable relation to 
human desires and possibilities seems quite as easy to make out a 
case for, as the opposite assumption that between our human de- 
mands, and the constitution of the world, there is absolutely no rele- 
vant connection. Doubtless the facts are not compelling, and a good 
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deal depends upon the attitude in which we approach them; but my 
point is that an unfavorable impression is just as likely to lead to a 
bias as a favorable one, especially in view of that subtle temptation 
to adopt a non-humanistic preference because it is not quite the 
popular opinion, and so ministers a little to one’s spiritual pride. 
The real objection to the emotions is not that they are at work, but 
that they are at work surreptitiously, and so produce effects ‘that are 
inealeulable. The trouble is not that we reason in terms of emo- 
tional objects, but that we reason in emotional ways, and so can not 
get these objects in their proper perspective. If, accordingly, it is 
possible for a man, as it surely is to a very considerable degree, to 
include his own desires within the field of his reason without being 
bound therefore to adopt of necessity a blind and prejudiced attitude 
toward them, if I can estimate the claims even of what I want impar- 
tially and without ignoring considerations on the other side, the 
positive ground for suspecting emotion would have been removed 
without prejudging the entire case. 

The remaining difficulty, therefore, would be that the beliefs are 
capable of no further test. Even if this were so, it is conceivable 
that they might prove to be ineradicable; I should agree, however, 
that in such a ease their intellectual standing would not be very 
satisfactory. But at the worst, it is to be noticed that this very fact 
will prevent them from being left wholly without intellectual justi- 
fication. Thus a man, without being able in any other way to give 
reasons for an emotionally satisfying belief, might very well, and 
probably would, justify himself to this extent: The very strength of 
my unreasoning belief, he will say, and the fact that it persists 
against discouragement, is proof to me that it must be justified, 
though I can not see how in detail; for whenever I find such per- 
sistency in nature, I have reason to hold that it must be rooted some- 
how in reality. It is to be noticed that a man has a right to this 
attitude only in case he has not allowed his desire to blind his eyes, 
but has actually put his belief to the hazard of the unfavorable evi- 
dence, and shown by experiment that it holds its own in the face of 
this, and so that its persistence is not due to its being sheltered 
artificially from danger. But this granted, the conditions of the 
rational criterion have been met. It is not simply that the belief 
exists; its existence has been justified, and justified by being brought 
inside a larger system of facts. It may be its emotional source in 
human nature which gave strength to the original belief; but that 
which grounds the secondary judgment that it is a justified belief 
is the fact appealed to, that the universe is such that it does not give 
rise to persistent demands which it is not prepared to gratify. This 
may not be a convincing argument in the case in hand; but it is in 
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character, nevertheless, a rational, and not a merely emotional justi- 
fication. 

Whether we can go beyond this very general justification can 
hardly be answered except by considering in detail beliefs in par- 
ticular. But it may be noted in a general way that the attempt at 
justification may take either of two different forms, or both together. 
The general point I am trying to make is, again, that an emotional 
belief can be justified only as it enters the rational field and sub- 
mits to the test of consistency. Now the simplest form that such a 
belief can take is this: that the world is such as to render the achieve- 
ment of my ends, or desires, practically feasible. It is clear that 
such a belief is verifiable in the same sense that a physical hypothesis 
is verifiable; it is proved by actually achieving these ends. Before 
the issue it stands justified rationally in terms of our existing knowl- 
edge of the character of the world, and of what therefore can prob- 
ably be done in and with it; when the end has been gained or defi- 
nitely lost, then, in so far as the belief was simply directed to the 
possibility of success, it is attested or discredited by the fact. 

It is not this practical meaning, however, which has been seriously 
at issue in philosophy. What one side has claimed and the other 
disputed is not whether the world is such as to permit the attain- 
ment in it of our conerete human ends, but whether it has in its own 
character certain qualities that involve, not a mere tolerance of our 
preferences, but the same preferences as our own. This certainly 
is our naive point of view under the influence of our feelings. We 
say naturally, not that the world affords us a chance to indulge our 
preference for the good, but that the world itself is good, and is 
working toward a good end. I am not proposing in the least to 
argue whether this claim is or is not justified; I only say that to go 
to work to justify it, one must apply the criterion of coherency, and 
that while the evidence is less convincing, perhaps, it stands logically 
on the same plane as in the case of any belief professing to describe 
the nature of things as distinct from the sequences of phenomena. 
And even in terms of sequences, complete verification never attaches 
to universal laws of sequence, but only to eventualities in the way 
of particular anticipated happenings. Just as a belief, then, that 
the world is intelligible, starts from a natural trust in the powers of 
intelligence, and is justified by the success with which progressively 
we bring the world into relation, or just as the belief in the ob- 
jectivity of scientific law starts from a bias towards orderly expecta- 
tion, which more and more is rationally justified as events are found 
to correspond to the expectations aroused—otherwise our belief 
would not be in a universal law, but only in the particular fact 
anticipated, and the actual result would verify no more than this 
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particular expectation—so the belief that the world is good starts 
from our naive faith in our emotional preferences, and may equally 
be considered as verified in so far as the universe turns out to be 
favorable to the leading of the good life. 

And in the same way, though with extreme caution, the possibility 
is open for a rational holding of beliefs which assert more particular 
matters of fact, even when verification is humanly impossible. The 
case that most naturally suggests itself is that of immortality. At 
the start a belief in immortality is almost on a par with the early 
glimpsing of ideal human possibilities in this present world—the 
first dim intuition, say, of a universal human brotherhood. This 
for a long time had to look so far ahead into the future for its veri- 
fication that it could be held, like a belief in immortality, only on 
the ground of an inner assurance of its desirability. But the cases 
differ in that we should hardly hold as justified a belief about earthly 
possibilities which history did not show some tendency to realize, 
whereas immortality at the end is supposedly in the same case as at 
the beginning, so far as experimental verification goes. But the 
other possibility remains open, which must always be kept in mind 
in face of the popular tendency to make scientific verification a 
necessity, if we are to hold beliefs about events or particular exist- 
ences. If the belief can be shown to be logically connected with 
other beliefs for which we do have some ground in the facts of ex- 
perience, it shares in some degree their rational character. This is 
the case in science where a fact can be seen to follow from an accepted 
hypothesis. We do not feel too confident, for we know the uncer- 
tainties of our knowledge, until by experiment it has been verified ; 
but it would be a much over-wrought spirit of caution which would 
refuse it all credence. In proportion to the certainty of the hypoth- 
esis and the clearness of the logical connection, do we take many 
things for granted which we never have put actually to the test. 
And the belief in immortality makes no claim different in kind, though 
it may of course differ indefinitely in degree. If we have reason to 
believe in a particular kind of world, which would be contradicted 
by the failure within it of certain kinds of life to continue, the be- 
lief in immortality is in so far a rational belief, and ought not to be 
rejected offhand as a mere product of unreasoning human desire. 
Verification is indeed highly valuable in itself if we can get it, and 
its absence is a drawback. But it is not essential to rationality. 
The logical value of verification lies not in the mere experience of 
the new fact, but in the way in which it enters into the system of 
reality already present in the hypothesis, and so enlarges and 
strengthens this. Fundamentally, therefore, it plays the same part 
as any other fact in this system. But it gets a peculiar significance 
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simply because it was prophesied and thought out ahead of experi- 
ence; not only does it counteract our natural tendency to be satisfied 
with the facts we have already collected, but it is indefinitely im- 
probable that an expectation based upon a complex reasoning process 
will simply happen to hit the future event, as it would do were not 
the hypothesis already on the right track in its understanding of 
the world. 

I may sum up the position I have been arguing as follows: We 
have to distinguish between the necessity of a belief, its self-evidence, 
and its practical certainty; and what we are really most concerned 
about in truth is the last. This is a psychological feeling, a persist- 
ent acquiescence or assent which, if it goes along with an honest 
attempt to canvass the whole situation to the best of our ability, 
utters the final word about what we shall regard as truth. And 
instead of attaching to the simplest truths, it belongs rather with 
the growing fulness of belief and experience. It is due to the com- 
pounding of assurance that comes from the working together of num- 
berless facts and satisfactions, and has in it an element both of faith 
and of intellectual justification, the blending of the two constituting 
reason. In the large, the faith is faith in ourselves—in the demands 
of our nature, and the possibility of their satisfaction. This exists 
prior to the facts, because our life is organic before it is intellectual, 
and we can not in thinking eliminate ourselves. But we find also these 
demands capable within limits of getting satisfaction, and so to the 
naive trust is added rational conviction. The greater the bulk of 
experienced fact that comes within our system, and the greater the 
facility of successful anticipation of future fact, the more our con- 
fidence extends ; and equally it is greater, the more widely it appeals 
to the various sides of our nature, in so far as these are approved 
as normal by the teachings of experience. This is why, other things 
being equal, a philosophy which finds a place for our emotional needs 
has a better chance of survival than one which merely orders the 
facts of sense experience. The former exercises no compulsion 
whatever over a mind which is not predisposed in favor of human- 
istic considerations; and if the human mind generally could be 
counted on to take the same attitude as that of the occasional natu- 
ralistic philosopher, the final success of naturalism could probably be 
predicted. As a matter of fact, it leaves something out which 

1 What I should regard as valid in the pragmatic criterion is, in part, this 
emphasis on the need of verification wherever it is possible, and in part, the 
claims of practical and emotional satisfaction. But the latter point, as I see it, 
belongs to a rather different problem—what I have distinguished as the problem 
of the original source of belief; as justified or rational belief, it has relevance 


only as the considerations involved enter as elements into the intellectual content 
of our world system. 
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human nature seems to want; and it is humanism which every time 
steps in and prevents its triumph. 

I may call attention again, in conclusion, to one aspect of the 
point of view I have been trying to present. Apparently, in oppo- 
sition to the tendency, from which modern philosophy starts, to 
search for certainty in belief among the simple results of analysis, 
it recommends rather the comprehensive beliefs of developed human 
experience as our standard of assurance in the holding of truths. 
And to this conclusion I subscribe. Roughly and in the large, I 
believe it to be so that ‘‘common sense,’’ or the more massive con- 
victions of the human race, of man in his natural habitat going 
about his regular business, supply a standard of sanity which phi- 
losophy will reject at its peril. I shall not, however, try to justify 
this position further, except by noting two points of interpretative 
caution. 

In the first place, I do not, in saying this, intend to disparage 
analysis. On the contrary, it is only through analysis that beliefs 
become amenable to reason at all.2 We can not be content to accept 
things simply in the mass, for that leaves no way to choose when the 
voice of mankind is uncertain in its utterance, or when, as constantly 
happens, the general belief needs modification and readjustment. 
I only say that we can not expect to get ahead by throwing over the 
concrete beliefs of every-day use and confining our assent to their 
simpler ingredients. The path of knowledge is altogether too 
crooked and tangled to render this a safe procedure; it is of no avail 
to have, in reason, a compass, unless we know more or less concretely 
the goal we are setting out to reach; and there is nothing to supply 
this if not that somewhat vague and loosely articulated, but very real, 
welt-anschauung, which represents the net outcome of man’s experi- 
ence up to date, which passes over to the individual first as a bio- 
logical and social inheritance, and which in its large features has 
already approved itself to him in practise before he is competent to 
bring criticism to bear upon it, although this or that aspect of it 
may call insistently for revisal when he is able to interpret his de- 
mands on the world more discriminatingly. Just as we commonly 
think that social reform is best accomplished by taking existing 
social institutions for granted, and correcting this or that feature as 
circumstances may dictate, rather than by setting out to abolish 
everything all at once and building up society from the bottom—the 
latter task is plainly too big for human powers—so in our philos- 

2I may call attention to the fact that my position here is very similar, up 
to a point, to that of Newman in his ‘‘Grammar of Assent’’; the disclaimer 


will rule out, however, certain uses to which Newman puts his theory which are 
plainly illegitimate. 
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ophizing the only practicable method is, not to doubt universally, or 
wherever academic doubt is not absolutely precluded, but to examine 
our beliefs piecemeal, all the time holding fast as a background to 
that positive nature of things which appeals to our massive and un- 
analyzed intelligence through its satisfactoriness on the whole, apart 
from which we have no way whatever of telling whether any aspect 
in particular is more or less probable, except in the relatively few 
and unimportant cases where it is strictly self-evident. To deny 
this it seems to me would be to overlook two decisive facts. One is 
that we can not think at all without a background. Thinking is the 
bringing of our existing beliefs to bear upon the examination of a 
belief in particular; and the greater the mass of experience inter- 
laced in this apperceptive mass, the more valuable the judgment, 
though the precise nature of the elements thus present can not in the 
judgment itself be subjected to analysis. And for sound judgment, 
this background must have been present at the first step of analysis, 
unless we are to suppose that the man with positive convictions and 
a full experience is less qualified to perform the critical act than he 
whose mind approaches a jelly or a blank. It is not, then, that we 
clear our minds as nearly as we can of all content when the first 
analysis is performed, and allow it to fill up again only as the intel- 
lectual process advances. What determines the worth of our results 
is precisely the wealth of unanalyzed experience lying back of the 
rational process. Naturally, this ‘‘assumed universe’’ ought not to 
be held exempt from progressive analysis and criticism; we should 
understand as fully as possible what we are presupposing and why. 
But the criticism is rather to remove internal inconsistencies than 
to put on trial the conception as a whole; if we cast aside the gar- 
nered fruits of experience, racial and individual, altogether, what 
remains to take their place? and without some positive background 
to our judgment, how can we judge? A certain danger does exist 
in that the very wealth of experience may lead a man to trust his 
impressions, when a more severe analysis is urgently called for; and 
it may be inquired, too, whether in view of our knowledge of how 
unanalyzed judgments go astray, we can avoid a lurking distrust of 
their pronouncements. But the situation is relieved, in part, by a 
distinction here. I am not saying that the judgment should be un- 
analyzed. On the contrary, we should use our utmost effort to see 
our meaning in the judgment clearly and distinctly, with the finest 
discriminations we can manage. No good ever comes of confusion 
as to what we intend. It is in connection with the grounds for ac- 
cepting the truth of this intention that the vague and more sub- 
conscious ‘‘total experience’’ plays its réle; and while this also 
should be cleared up as rapidly as may be, my contention is that it 
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ean never be wholly exhausted, and that nevertheless, and even at 
the start, it is rightly to be trusted under penalty of being left with- 
out sail or rudder in a weltering sea of ‘‘possibilities’’ or of ‘‘log- 
ical entities.’’ 

And the second point against the denial is that, as I think, no 
philosopher ever does hold to the rationalistic method. You will 
find him all along surreptitiously bringing in the common-sense phi- 
losophy of mankind to justify his conclusions—considerations which 
he would have no manner of right to appeal to if he really were 
allowing nothing to influence him save his reasoned results up to 
date; and if he is to do this at all, it surely is much better that he 
should confess to his procedure and recognize it in his method, not 
keep it under cover. 

What the common-sense world view is, can, in the nature of the 
case, not be summed up precisely, because it is not itself precise. 
But it has two main features which will hardly be open to question. 
There is, first, the scientific side; and this, for modern science, is 
most comprehensively suggested in the term ‘‘evolution’’ with its 
implications. There is assumed, that is, a real universe, law-abiding, 
but also constantly in process of change, and passing to ever new 
forms of expression. Among these preeminently is man—a creature 
who does not, however, merely spring from the natural world, but 
who has the peculiar power of being able to represent to himself this 
world in knowledge, and then to turn the knowledge to his own ends. 
With this last point the second obvious feature is closely connected. 
As man, for science, is a being who through evolution has been en- 
dowed with a variety of active impulses, the satisfaction of which 
constitutes his life, so, for experience, it is found that these needs 
indefinitely transcend the given or the actual and lead men to the 
assertion of characters to reality which ought to be, though they are 
not. In other words, man is an idealizing animal; he sets up certain 
ends as worth while, though he does not find them realized in the 
actual world from which he sprang; and therefore his philosophy 
has persistently to take account of the discrepancy, and he hits 
upon various devices for justifying somehow the ideal elements 
which he finds himself unwilling to give up. 

Now even so general a statement as this gives a hint for one 
further point of interpretation. The first objection likely to be 
raised against taking the world of common sense as our starting 
point, is that this world is a very conglomerate affair, and provides 
no principle of unity such as philosophy demands. In reality, how- 
ever, a principle of unity is close at hand; and in my judgment it is 
a more useful one than that to which the philosopher has commonly 
had resort. Reason, the traditional principle of unity, has ap- 
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peared to work, I am inclined to think, only because of a readiness 
to overlook its fundamental ambiguities. If, on the one hand, rea- 
son is taken as objective reason, or the intelligibility of existence, its 
unity is pretty much illusory. All it really stands for is the ability 
to think the facts of the universe together. But of course things 
already, prior to philosophical interpretation, have been thought 
together in a sense, otherwise they would not be facts for us. Their 
‘‘unity’’ amounts in addition only to a conscious calling attention to 
the fact that they can be thought together; apart from this there is 
no more unity at the end than there was at the beginning. Con- 
cretely, all the discrepancies which called for harmonizing are simply 
passed over to ‘‘reason’’; they are not explained because they are 
called by a new name. 

The other interpretation of reason is subjective. But in order 
to give this any advantage over the previous one, there must be dis- 
coverable on the subjective side some form of unity other than the 
mere compresence of things in a thought content, or in a world. 
And this, it may perhaps be assumed, is to be found in the concept 
of a ‘‘unity of end’’—the fact, namely, that in man reason is used 
to attain results in terms of a purposeful human life. And righly in- 
terpreted, this is where I think that actually it is to be found; only, 
from the present point of view, it is misleading to call it subjective. 
It is not that we start from a subjective human end as our sole as- 
sumption, and deduce, if we can, the world from it; rather, man and 
his ends are objective parts of a total universe which we already 
have accepted. But they are parts which have the peculiar prop- 
erty of being able to bring into a measure of intelligible harmony 
our interpretation of the whole. For if we accept as an object of 
belief the total world of common sense, then the understanding of 
this world, and all that enters into it, we can explain by showing how 
it is mediated as a more or less unified life expression of one of the 
parts of that complete universe which is the object of knowledge, 
namely, man; although we never could have got the whole world if we 
had started with a belief in just the human fact and nothing more. 
For philosophic reflection, our needs are seen to generate our belief; 
but this reflection already presupposes the whole world in which we 
believe—human needs included—as valid, or it loses touch with reality 
and becomes a mere academic play with concepts. And in this reflec- 
tive interpretation, again, what gives the promise of unity to the result 
is just the experienced fact of unity in human life based upon the 
empirical unity of the organism. To man, as a being who possesses 
measurably the ability to order and unify his life through the 
rational power of thinking its elements together and so relating them 
to a practical unity in the issue and who therefore instinctively tries 
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to understand the whole world in a way that will lend itself as com- 
pletely as possible to his aims, is to be traced the only real possibility 
I see of importing into our philosophic interpretation of reality any 
greater harmony than that which is implied in the mere existence 
alongside one another of elements in a thought content. 

A. K. Rocers. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


DID CONSCIOUSNESS OF SELF PLAY A PART IN THE 
BEHAVIOR OF THIS MONKEY?! 


HROUGHOUT several months of observation of the spontaneous 
behavior of six caged monkeys (Macacus rhesus), E’s method 
of taking food from the others, more than any other acts observed, 
showed (1) a motive to perform an act, (2) hesitation and choice of 
method, (3) distinct efforts to disguise his wish, indicating a con- 
sciousness of either his wish or self, and (4) a degree of judgment 
in selecting the proper moment for his act. 
When D, a rather slow monkey, and E were caged together, and 
a carrot was given to D when both monkeys were very hungry, D 
would usually climb to the platform or jump to the floor to reach 
the level unoccupied by E. E would watch D nervously eating his 
carrot and follow to the same level in the cage. D would promptly 
change to the other one. After several such attempts on the part of 
E with failure to approach, he would become more cautious and 
slowly climb to D’s level at a good distance from D. E would keep 
his back turned toward D and watch his victim by occasionally look- 
ing over his shoulder. At the same time he usually scratched about 
in the sawdust before him as though he were looking for food. This 
act, seemingly of making D believe that he was looking for food, usu- 
ally fooled D, who in his eagerness to eat would quit watching the 
harmless back of EZ. During this time E would be working back- 
wards toward D until within reaching distance of D’s food. His 
method of working backwards toward his victim was interesting. 
He would play both hands about in the sawdust before him, appar- 
ently interested in scratching for food, although at the same time 
he repeatedly partly turned his head and glanced over his shoulder 
at the other monkey. All of this time he would slowly work back- 
ward toward his object. Sometimes he picked up accidentally un- 
covered pieces of food, but often he was so intent upon D that he 
failed to notice conspicuous bits of food. (The value of this pre- 
1 This study of the behavior of monkeys was made possible by a grant from 


the Carnegie Institution of Washington to Shepherd Ivory Franz, Scientific 
Director of the Government Hospital for the Insane. 
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tended search for food as a disguise for his real intentions is more 
appreciated when one observes the social adjustment of monkeys. 
They are very quick to take advantage of the indifference of other 
monkeys toward their own wishes. Monkeys freely offer themselves 
as sexual objects to a stronger monkey in order to maintain possession 
of food, the sexual interest apparently causing the stronger monkey 
to forget his food interest.) 

As soon as EF drew near enough he would cautiously extend his 
hand toward the victim by playing it backward in the sawdust, or 
just reaching backward along his side. If the victim became uneasy 
he often retracted his hand partly or altogether. When D was not 
watching and EF had extended his hand far enough so that the dis- 
tance to reach would not permit sufficient time for D to escape or 
jerk the food aside, EZ would make a quick partial turn of his body 
and full extension of his arm and grab the food. The partly ex- 
tended arm made it easier and quicker to cover the remaining dis- 
tance. Often he would hesitate, extend, retract the arm and appar- 
ently judge whether or not D was on guard, a condition apparently 
indicated by D’s tendency to move, stop eating, or watch E. 

E used this method or some modification of it almost entirely in 
taking food from the other monkeys. His method of scratching for 
food in the sawdust and of extending his arm backward without 
turning his body served to disguise his wishes. His behavior showed 
a wish, hesitation, and choice in the rapidity of approach and maneu- 
vers and in the disguise of his motive which usually misled his victim. 
If he grabbed too soon or too late his victim escaped because D and 
the others were more or less alert while biting and chewing their 
food, glancing up frequently. The estimated duration of these 
maneuvers would range from a half minute to several minutes. 

B, C, and F quickly learned to understand E’s trick and soon 
avoided his backward approaches, but the more stupid D never did 
fully understand E’s strategy. The other monkeys would simply 
chase and catch the weaker food carrier. E was much quicker and 
stronger than D and could apparently have easily used their methods. 

All the other behavioristic phenomena observed in this band of 
monkeys, although many were complicated and showed motives, hesi- 
tation, substitution, ete., could be understood completely without 
inferring that consciousness of self or better, consciousness and dis- 
guise of the motives, existed in the monkey. 

Unfortunately E had learned his method before he came under 
observation. He was practically a matured Macacus rhesus. 

If consciousness of self exists in the more highly developed 
monkeys, apes, children, and adults, does it add a constant variable 
which is a factor, an influence in spontaneous behavior that makes 
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it impossible accurately to determine all the quantitative or even 
qualitative responses to measurable stimuli of such animals? 


Epwarp J. KEMPF 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Principles of Understanding: An Introduction to Logic from the 
Standpoint of Personal Idealism. Henry Sturt. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 1915. Pp. xiv 
+ 302. 


Of the “Eight Members of the University of Oxford,” who in 1902, 
under the editorship of Mr. Sturt, composed the volume of essays entitled 
“Personal Idealism,” no less than three have now published books on 
logic, each of which might reasonably claim to be “from the standpoint of 
personal idealism.” It is true that Professor Boyce Gibson writes profes- 
sedly from the viewpoint of Eucken; but he would be the first to deny 
that there was anything in his “ Problem of Logic” which was not in 
thorough harmony with the principles of personal idealism. Dr. F. C. 8S. 
Schiller, in his “ Formal Logic,” makes a far more extensive use of the 
principle of personality,? but his exposition is considerably restricted and 
hampered by what he is criticizing, and in the end he only claims “ to have 
cleared the ground for a new Logic that will not disdain to reflect upon 
real thinking. ...”* The way is thus left open for Mr. Sturt to produce a 
work dealing with “the actual processes of human understanding,”* and 
“The Principles of Understanding” claims to be an introduction, a dis- 
cussion of questions preliminary to just this task.5 It is not a “System 
of Logic,” such as Professor Boyce Gibson is attempting to write, and as 
Mr. Sturt disagrees sharply with his definition of logic,® and does not 
mention Dr. Schiller at all except implicitly,” we seem justified in infer- 
ring from the sub-title that the present work is intended by its author to be 
the “official” introduction to logic from the standpoint of personal 
idealism. 

What then is the “Standpoint of Personal Idealism”? It consists 

1See his justification for excluding personality from his limited problem 
(‘*Problem of Logic,’’ pages 3-5), and the intention to cooperate ‘‘ between 
the idealism of the Hegelian school ... and the psychologism of the pragmatic 


and genetic movements ... so far as is relevant to the requirements of a logical 
treatise’’ (op. cit., page ix). He also makes much use of the principle of 
spirituality. 


2 Cf. ‘‘Formal Logic,’’ pages 11, 149-150, 314, ff., ete. 

3 Ibid., page 409. 

4‘*Principles of Understanding,’’ page vii. 

5 Ibid., page viii. 

6 Ibid., pages 4-8. 

7 Cf. especially the rejection of the ‘‘ Utility-theory of Truth,’’ pages 287- 
288, which is perhaps directed against Dr. Schiller. 
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mainly in holding (1) “that personal experience should be the basis of our 
(philosophical) synthesis,” and (2) “that personal experience is spir- 
itual” (p. vii). As applied to logic, the first of these principles involves 
basing one’s logical theory upon “ personal experience.” In Mr. Sturt’s 
hands this is interpreted in a quasi-psychological sense. He distinguishes 
himself sharply from those logicians who seek to study the universality 
and necessity which they find in reasoning. He attacks “the apriorist” 
and (1) challenges him to produce any a priori laws which constitute the 
“ governing principles” of “ actual thinking,” and (2) tries to show that 
“there can be no such laws of thought as the a priori logician desiderates.” 
“The whole notion of a priort laws of thought” is declared to be “an 
anachronism, the ghost of the old formal logic haunting our schools long 
after its real life is ended” (p. 3). This serious misunderstanding of the 
aims of most logicians seems to be due to his point of view. His own 
question is: how do we think? and for him “the purpose of logic is to 
explain the processes of our own minds and the minds of persons whom we 
know” (p. 2). For this purpose “a logic based on psychological observa- 
tion” (p. 119) is needed, and the only “laws of actual thinking ” discover- 
able by this means are, of course, inductive generalizations, very different 
from the “laws” studied by other logicians. It is true that it would be 
illegitimate for Mr. Sturt’s purpose to take a priori laws in place of such 
generalizations; but for logicians whose purpose is not to discover by a 
psychological method “laws of actual thinking,” but rather to investigate 
the forms of validity in thinking, it is Mr. Sturt’s inductive generaliza- 
tions that would be out of place, and only universal and necessary prin- 
ciples that can be admitted. If Mr. Sturt is serious in challenging the 
existence of such principles in logic, he might read Carl Miiller-Braun- 
schweig: “ Die Methode einer reinen Ethik,” or perhaps Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s “ Problems of Philosophy,” for a discussion of the whole position 
and for a few examples. 

As might be expected from this attack on “the apriorist,” as well as 
from Idola Theatri, Mr. Sturt’s opposition to “ intellectualism ” leads him 
everywhere to magnify the practical and concrete, and to treat the theo- 
retical as “an extension of the practical” (p. 257).8 It is perhaps for this 
reason that we find no reference to the original® investigations of the 
thought-processes, and are given instead a sort of résumé of general psy- 
chology from the point of view of the light it throws on the processes of 
“actual thinking.” It is only fair to add that, with the possible excep- 
tion of Professor R. M. Ogden, most psychologists would regard the work 
less as a “logic based on psychological observation ” than as a psychology 
based on certain logical assumptions.?° 


8 For this emphasis on the practical, cf. also pages 4, 39, 127, 141, 253, et al. 

9 Cf., e. g., page 107, where Titchener’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Experimental Psy- 
chology of the Thought-processes’’ receives scant consideration. 

10 The introduction, by Professor Ogden, of the ‘‘ directive tendencies’’ as 
the governing principle into so much of psychology (‘‘ An Introduction to Gen- 
eral Psychology,’’ 1914, esp. pages 147-150, 155-160, Ch. XV., et al.) has pro- 
duced a work which in many ways is analogous to Mr. Sturt’s book, though 
written professedly on psychology. 
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The chief business of understanding is “to gét what we want in order 
to live,” “to form plans and purposes for satisfying our daily needs” (pp. 
4,12). Invention, “the prospective use of understanding (p. 7), is thus 
the most important function of understanding, truth-seeking being en- 
tirely subordinate” (p. 4). It follows that the typical judgment for 
logical theory is not a recognition-judgment like “all men are mortal,” 
but rather something like “the Liberals will win the next election.” In- 
vention of plans, moreover, being a kind of doing (p. 13) presupposes a 
“dynamic theory of consciousness,” and Mr. Sturt feels called upon to 
argue in favor of interactionism (pp. 26-28) and a “soul” (pp. 28-31)*4 
as against (1) the late Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s view of epiphenomenal- 
ism, and (2) the view of psycho-physical parallelism expounded by Pro- 
fessor G. F. Stout in the “ Manual of Psychology ” (pp. 18-26). He further 
feels himself impelled to write chapters on Sensuous Experience (Ch. IV.), 
on Subconsciousness (Ch. V.), and on Passion (Ch. VII.). There is also 
some account of the development of personality,!? of the gradual severance 
of understanding and passion from a more primitive state,1* and some 
treatment of their mutual implications (pp. 235-fin.). 

After all this, we may reasonably ask: well, how do we understand? 
Or, if practical (p. 141) invention is the main use of understanding, how 
do we invent? The answer to this question is typical of Mr. Sturt’s 
method. In a general way we are told that in simple construction or 
invention (pp. 32-86) we can distinguish (a) the material arranged 
(chiefly (p. 93) sensuous experience) and (b) the arranging. The latter, 
arranging in patterns or systems, is “the active and formal element in 
intelligence,” and is known as “ Noesis.” Its function is (1) to form 
sensuous experience into coherent groups that can be retained and recalled, 
and (2) to apprehend patterns or forms in sensuous experience (Ch. III.) ; 
both functions are “conventionally ” united under the common term 
“ Cognition of Form” (p. 35).14 We thus see that invention means con- 
structing patterns in sensuous experience, but are not yet informed what 
“constructing” means and what we are to understand by “ patterns.” 
Later we learn that while “no one can explain invention in such a way 
that we can see the methods of the inventor fully revealed . . . we must 
avoid the fallacy of supposing that we can know nothing about it... . 
It is the duty of the logician to explore the method,” even though “ it may 
be a characteristic of the method that it can not be articulately expressed, 
and therefore can not be taught by articulate instruction (p. 138).” The 
method is “explored” as follows (p 142): we have (1) urgent desire, (2) 
long anxious brooding, (3) encounter with some suggestive accident, (4) 
sudden invention of some suitable plan, (5) joy of the agent in the suc- 
cessful outcome of his mental striving. It is obvious that the kernel lies 

11 The polemic against psycho-physical parallelism is the one piece of really 
close reasoning in the book. 

12 Especially in Ch. VIII. 

13 Ch, IX., especially pages 234-235. 

14 Mr. Sturt might have learned from Mr. Prichard (‘‘Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge’’) that apprehension and construction are two very different things. 
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in (4) (which I have italicized). Yet in what follows, only (1) and (2) 
are dealt with in detail. From the subsequent discussion we gather that 
the “invention of some suitable plan” is connected with “ originating 
schemes,” but this too turns out to be a will-o’-the-wisp.> “The faculty 
of originating schemes... is... the primary datum of logical theory... 
for the logician it is ultimate. ... I do not offer to explain it; with our 
present knowledge it is not explainable, and perhaps it never will be (p. 
148). Is an investigation of this kind expected to “involve a thorough 
reconstruction of logic” (p. 7) ? 

The second principle of personal idealism is that personal experience 
is “spiritual.” The whole value of such a principle turns on the sense 
in which the term is used. In Mr. Sturt’s!® hands its actual meaning 
seems to be mainly negative. Thus in the argument that Noesis is spir- 
itual because it is “ total-working,” and functions in a way which we can 
not reckon among the properties of “matter,” the meaning appears to be 
equivalent to (1) non-sensuous, and (2) non-mechanical.** It is also 
employed in the “ dynamic theory of consciousness,” which runs through- 
out the book. But, apart from the vague satisfaction which the use of 
words like “ spiritual” and “soul” appears to give to Mr. Sturt,?§ it is not 
easy to discover what scientific value is derived from his use of the prin- 
ciple. He does indeed use it in dissenting from Bergson, Stout, Mc- 
Dougall, and Mr. H. W. B. Joseph in the matter of the “mechanical 
element in Association.” Here he “sees no reason to believe in more than 
one principle of mental retention” (p. 64), which principle turns out, 
as one would expect, to be the “ spiritual” noesis. For the usual associa- 
tion by contiguity and by similarity, he proposes as noetic alternatives: 
(1) Systematic Association, and (2) Intersystematic Association, respect- 
ively.1® To this suggestion there are two serious objections. In the first 
place there is no strict correspondence; in fact, of the two, “ intersys- 
tematic association” resembles the usual association by contiguity rather 
than association by similarity. In intersystematic association we have 
“association between a component of one system and the totality of 
another system,” and this is explained as follows (p. 76): “some of the 
components of the first system may have formed part of some other system 
>,(D, F, G, H, J). If then the agent be not following out keenly the 
plan &,, the component D may switch his mind off to another line of inter- 
est in virtue of the association with %,.” Mr. Sturt’s treatment of this 


15 Cf. pages 239-242, from which we learn that a scheme (the ‘‘essential 
formula,’’ p. 58) is ‘‘the subjective correlate of situations and objects,’’ that it 
arises in the subconsciousness as a definite principle of grouping sensuous ele- 
ments so as to form some phenomenon, and that (cf. p. 56) till thus ‘‘ articulated 
in sensuous material,’’ the scheme is inarticulate. This, however, tells us no 
more than we knew already in Chapter III. 

16 Mr. Sturt might here have learned something from the use of this prin- 
ciple by Professor Boyce Gibson, in the ‘‘ Problem of Logie.’’ 

17 Especially pages 41 and 52. 
18 Cf, e. g., Ch. I. of ‘‘Idola Theatri.’’ 
19 Pages 39, 40, 42, 50-51, 65, especially 75-77. 
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phenomenon as “almost pathological” 2° will only confirm the criti- 
cal reader in his suspicion that “the component D” functions in a 
mechanical way after all, and that this is concealed from Mr. Sturt mainly 
because of his assumption that every “ modification of the soul” is non- 
mechanical.?_ In any case this does not correspond to the usual “ associa- 
tion by similarity,” while there is clearly no connection at all between 
“Systematic Association,” which is “grouping coherently,”?? and the 
current “association by contiguity”; so that the claim to “explain re- 
spectively what the old psychology called association by contiguity and 
association by similarity ”?* is illegitimate. In the second place, while 
it is of course a fact that we form systems and also manage to organize 
those systems to some extent, this is so far from being an “ alternative” to 
the “old view” of association, that the two can very well continue to 
subsist side by side; both systematic and intersystematic association might 
in “the old psychology” take place either by similarity or by contiguity, 
and as they are plainly not in pari materia, Mr. Sturt is evidently mis- 
taken, apart from the fact that he has here a concensus of psychological 
opinion against him. 

In details, there is considerable appearance of information and of 
being “ up-to-date.” A very large number of contemporary authors will 
find themselves referred to, chiefly by way of open dissent. But a more 
minute examination exposes the real superficiality of much of this ap- 
parent erudition. There is no doubt that neither Professor Stout nor Mr. 
McDougall will feel obliged to defend themselves against what is often 
palpably mere misunderstanding, and in some cases of subject-matter the 
text implies unfamiliarity with the view criticized, at least a lack of first- 
hand acquaintance with the scientist responsible for the doctrine. For 
example, a well-known theory is referred to as “the curious process... 
known to psychologists as ‘repression’” (p. 74), and a case of psycho- 
analysis (correctly desci:bed) is introduced by the words: “The case, 
which was related to me by an eminent English physician from his 
own practise. ...”*4 To speak of psychoanalysis in this way, with- 
out mentioning Freud, is remarkable, though not perhaps so remark- 
able as so definitely an “ Oxford man” as Mr. Sturt”® writing a book on 
logic without the slightest reference, explicit or implicit,?* to the late 
Professor Cook Wilson and to the views of logic which have been taught 

20 Page 77. It is said to ‘‘show a failure of power,’’ i. e., of ‘‘noetic 
power,’’ for which cf. page 69-70. 

21 Cf, especially pages 88-89. 

22 Ch. III., passim, especially pages 39 and 75. 

23 Italics mine: see page 75. 

24 Pages 131, 132. I do not doubt that Mr. Sturt has heard of Freud; but no 
one with first-hand knowledge would imply that psychoanalysis was connected 
chiefly with ‘‘an eminent English physician.’’ 

25 Cf. e. g., the title-page: ‘‘private tutor in the University of Oxford’’ 
(italics mine), and the opening of Ch. I., and also ‘‘Idola Theatri,’’ passim. 

26 Unless we are to take the reference to Mr. Joseph (p. 9) as an implicit 
reflection on Professor Cook Wilson. 
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officially at Oxford under his direction. One more instance: Memory is 
discussed without reference to Ebbinghaus, although Mr. Sturt even goes 
into the detail of “nonsense-syllables ” (pp. 62-63, 65-68). The instance 
given in the text is, however, sufficient to convict him not only of un- 
familiarity with original monographs, but also with the standard pro- 
cedure in experimental laboratories. Heuf, Powz, Jeel, Shob, Toov, 
Wawch, and Quyg are inadmissible, and only five of the twelve syllables 
given can be said to come under the rules. However, Mr. Sturt might 
rejoin that exactitude in details is pedantic, and that to the point of his 
argument it is immaterial that his nonsense-syllables vary from three to 
five letters, and from one to two vowels. Such an answer would be 
thoroughly in harmony with his perhaps deliberately “ amateurish ”27 
style, but would not tend to induce belief in his scientific trustworthiness. 

To the occasional looseness of expression corresponds a real looseness 
of thought. A logician who claims that any logic not “based on psycho- 
logical observation ” is “ immeasurably smaller than the thing it professes 
to explain” (p. 119), should at least not be dependent on “ the old official 
logic” at every point. Most logicians at least attempt to analyze such 
terms as “meaning,” “logicality,” “rationality,” “coherence,” “ con- 
sistency,” “system,” etc., without reference to psychology, and it is pre- 
cisely this method that Mr. Sturt wishes to condemn. But he allows his 
interest in the practical and concrete to blind him to the fact that all along 
he is presupposing, and indeed using, just these concepts, and using them 
in an uncritical way which precisely contradicts his main intention. 
Consider, e. g., the discussion of “ logical quality ”?8 (pp. 5-8), which is 
made to consist in “ forming rational purposes and working rationally to 
achieve them,” in having “ meaning and consistency,’ “fulness of mean- 
ing and consistency,” ete. One question “has less meaning, and therefore 
less logicality” than another; statements which show “no meaning in 
their context” are illogical.2® Mr. Sturt would himself no doubt justify 
this procedure by stating that he intended these terms in the “ practical ” 
sense, of which the theoretical is only an extension (p. 258). But to most 
readers it will be only too plain that the practical sense of, e. g., “con- 
sistency ’’° presupposes throughout the theoretical sense of the term, and 
that, too, in the sense in which it is analyzed by the logicians whom he 


27 Cf., e. g. page 107: ‘‘the existence of imageless thought has been estab- 
lished by elaborate investigations in Germany and elsewhere’’ (italics mine), 
and page 102: ‘‘T. H. Green, as Professor Hobhouse somewhere remarks, gives 
no clear leading as to the réle of sensation ...’’ (italics mine). The same general 
style is found in ‘‘Idola Theatri,’’ passim. The only exception to it seems to be 
the polemic against psycho-physical parallelism already referred to. 

28 Italics mine. 

29 Cf. the account of language in Ch. VI. (especially pages 170-171): lan- 
guage is a logical system... due to the ‘‘social mind,’’ which makes national 
speech fit with the national aims. Cf. also page 256: ‘‘each man’s world has 
unity as an intellectual system.’’ Cf. also page 280: ‘‘The possibility of sci- 
ence depends on belief in the systematic character of nature.’’ (Italics mine 
throughout.) 

30 Cf. pages 266, 269, 273. 
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wishes to supersede.*4 In fact, the main difficulty with the whole book, 
which is far from uninteresting and uninformed, is a weakness in self- 
criticism, especially in the interpretation of principles. A logic which 
deals explicitly with “ processes” (p. 2) from a “ psychological basis” (p. 
119) has no right to criticize the logicians who study precisely these ques- 
tions of consistency, universality, and validity, as if they had nothing to 
de with personal and “spiritual” experience. They are dealing with 
what is objective in personal experience, and the concepts which they 
study are essential to all objective science. If Mr. Sturt is right in his 
interpretation of the principles stated in the preface (p. vii), and in op- 
posing them to the investigations of other logicians, then personal ideal- 
ism is within measureable distance of becoming looked upon as a minor 
variant of “subjective” idealism. 

Mr. Sturt himself would like his work to be judged with reference to 
two points (p. viii). The first question he proposes is: Does it throw any 
light upon the way in which our minds actually work? The second ques- 
tion is: Does it contain suggestions useful for those who think much and 
are training others to think? To both questions the answer is: Yes. It 
does throw some light, it is suggestive; in neither case quite as much as 
Mr. Sturt thinks (for is not Noesis ultimately inexplicable?), but still, 
many of his contentions are true, and yet more are suggestive and “ use- 
ful.” But for the reviewer there is a further question, viz., how much of 
what is valuable can Mr. Sturt consider as his own original contribution ? 
The polemic against the “ part-working theory of association ” (pp. 48-50) 
is at least thirty years too late, and for most of what is “useful” in the 
book the cred't is due elsewhere, notably to Professor G. F. Stout.®*2 What 
is original is chiefly the point of view from which Mr. Sturt has made a 
number of comparisons in reviewing work done by others, and the credit 
for the work done remains with those who have done it, while the point of 
view has been already sufficiently criticized. 

The book is well printed,®* but the index is a mere Index Nominum. 


Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


81 Mr. Sturt vacillates on the question of ‘‘formal’’ logicians. Contrast, 
é.g., pages 1 (‘‘logic in the narrower sense’’) and 115-116 with such passages 
as those referred to above and page 3: ‘‘rules of the Syllogism, for which no- 
body now has a good word to say.’’ 

32 Mr. Sturt recognizes this, perhaps (pp. 119-120), but only implicitly, if 
at all. It is true that very much of the present work is either repetition or 
development of similar views in ‘‘Idola Theatri,’’ but there, too, the chief credit 
is due to substantially the same writers. 

83 have noticed only two errata, viz.: in the middle of page 138, ‘‘make’’ 
should be ‘‘made,’’ and on page 136 ‘‘technology’’ should be ‘‘ terminology,’’ 
unless perhaps Mr. Sturt is using it deliberately as a syncopated form of 
‘*technical terminology.’’ 
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Societal Evolution. A Study of the Evolutionary Basis of the Science 
of Society. ALBERT GALLOWAY Ketter. New York: the Macmil- 
lan Company. 1915. Pp. xi 338. 


A relationship, more or less close, between evolution and sociology has 
long been freely assumed, not only by popular writers on social topics, 
but also by authoritative writers in the field of sociology, and as in other 
cases where an assumption is substituted for careful analysis, vagueness 
and misconceptions, amounting in some cases to error, have resulted. The 
science of society has now for years been under the handicap of the kind 
of evolutionary sociology taught by Herbert Spencer. His application of 
the theory of evolution to the life of human societies has gone success- 
fully unchallenged far too long. There have been attempts by natural 
scientists—Darwin and others—to extend evolution into the social field, 
but they have been notably disappointing in their results. 

In this book Professor Keller gives us a searching analysis of the re- 
lationship between Darwinian evolution and the science of society. He 
takes the terms variation, heredity (transmission), selection, adaptation 
and shows, by clear exposition and apt illustration, what they mean when 
applied to human societies and how useful these terms may be in sociology 
and the other social sciences if their exact application be clearly under- 
stood. 

He makes use of and extends somewhat the conception of the folkways, 
as developed by his predecessor at Yale, Professor Sumner, and points out 
that societal (social) adaptation is cerebral and psychical, through brain 
activity rather than through organic and structural modifications, although 
the connection with organic evolution is unbroken. He insists that 
“societal evolution is the evolution of society and its institutions, not of 
a series of individuals.” His clear insight and cogent reasoning are well 
illustrated in his treatment of the topics of rational selection and counter- 
selection. At no point does he dodge the issue and he reaches a con- 
clusion. Others than sociologists will find this book of interest. 


J. E. Cuter. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. January, 1916. 
Le déterminisme historique et lidéalisme social dans “ L’esprit des Lois”: 
G. Lanson. — Since Montesquieu, about 1748, adhered simultaneously to all 
the affirmations of his manuscript, there can be no absolute incompatibil- 
ities or insoluble contradictions in it. This article attempts the reconcilia- 
tion of the apparent divergencies of the topics indicated by its title. La 
science et les systémes philosophiques: E. Meyerson. — Positivism must 
be supplemented by metaphysics because of certain fundamental contradic- 
tions in the attempts of science to give an account of the world. Art et 
Métaphysique: E. Girson.-—“If we represent science as working on the 
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surface of the real, and metaphysics as an effort to install ourselves at the 
heart of reality and to obtain the direct and immediate feeling of it,” we 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


“THE Walker trustees of the University of St. Andrews have hit on a 
vital idea in inviting essays on Prayer. The writers are to consider ‘ the 
meaning, the reality, and the power of prayer; the place and value to the 
individual, to the Church, and to the State; in the every-day affairs of 
life; in the healing of sickness and disease; in times of distress and of na- 
tional danger; and in relation to national ideals and to world progress.’ 
This programme is wide, and some of the essayists may, perhaps, discover 
tributes from the unorthodox. George Meredith, who would have no word 
of dogma in religion, practised daily prayer to his life’s end. There are 
prizes for St. Andrews students and alumni, £20 and £50, respectively, 
and one of £100 open to the world, and writers in any language; and the 
contest will be one of sheer merit, as the contributors are to use mottoes. 
The trustees may, at their discretion, allot additional prizes. All essays 
must reach the Secretary, The University, St. Andrews, on or before June 
1, 1917.”—The Atheneum. 


At Columbia University Summer Session Professor Harry Allen Over- 
street, of the College of the City of New York, and Professor M. T. Mc- 
Clure, of the Tulane University, are giving courses in philosophy. 

Messrs. Henry Hott anp Company announce for publication next 


month “Creative Intelligence” by John Dewey, professor of philosophy 
in Columbia University. 





